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Reviews of Festival Performances 


THE ELEPHANT’S CHILD 
Robert Mason 


Sparking off the weeks series of 
shows was an adaptation of the “Ele- 
phants Child” performed with both 
hand and rod puppets. Show was set 
in a large. puppet booth, draped in 
black velvet, in lieu of the special 
trailer-theatre used for Rod Young’s 
park and playground shows in the 
New York and New Jersey area. 

Before Kipling’s beloved story got 
underway the audience was put into 
the mood via the antics of “Pistachio” 
the puppet MC. and his stooge “Dust 
mop”, a cute little mouse character. 
Pistachio was busy saying hello to the 
audience...and the small fry were 
eagerly “helloing” right back... 
when Dustmop interrupted everything 
by cleaning the stage, hammering on 
scenery, etc. Dustmop was rather shy 
at first but soon became fast friends 
with the small fry and delighted the 
hearts of everybody. Things soon got 
squared away and Dustmop and 
Pistachio put the scenery in place, ex- 
plained the story and the show was on. 

Opening lines by the baby elephant 
were a bit talky-talky but seemed to 
be important to help get right into the 
story. Once going the play moved 
right along and introduced some excel- 
lent puppets that showed some imagi- 
nation in their construction, etc. Out- 
standing in the cast was an alligator 
that blew bubbles and a colorful bird 
that had forks for legs and feet. The 
puppets all carried well but in this 
stage set-up the lights were too close to 
the characters and had a tendency to 
wash out the scenes. Voice work was 
excellent and was done live. 

Rod closed with several marionette 
numbers that are not part of his regu- 
lar show. He ran into a little trouble 
here with tangled strings etc. which 
seems to happen to everybody once in 


awhile. His opener was a Jungleman 
Juggler that tossed metal rings about 

.. only here the rings did not show 
up well at all. One string number 
saved the day tho... this was a de- 
lightful mouse that performed on the 
trapeze and his skill was loudly 
applauded by the appreciative young- 
sters. 

After the performance I questioned 
two of orchestra leader Kay Kyser’s 
chiJdren (this is their home town) and 
they were quite delighted with the 
show they had seen. I listened to the 
townspeople as they left the theatre 
and everybody seemed glad that they 
had come. How could any puppeteer 
ask for anything better than a satisfied 
audience? 


THE. THREE WISHES 
George Latshaw 

“The Three Wishes” is a very old 
fairy tale. Fortunately, Dorothy Hay- 
ward and her company are young and 
very much alive. Their performance 
was a tonic for the tired blood of 
puppetry. Donald Ingraham’s script 
will filled with saucy and sophisticated 
touchés which greatly amused the 
adults. 

The narrative began, over a musical 
background, even before the curtain 
opened on the first scene in the 
forest. Elmo, a German type with 
handlebar mustache, axe and dog, 
freed a leprauchaun named Mr. O’- 
Leary, and was rewarded with three 
wishes, which could be used for any- 
thing except more wishes. 

Narration over music kept the audi- 
ence riveted to the play during the 
scene change to Elmo’s cottage. Martha, 
his plump dumpling of a wife, was 
filled with wonder over the wishes. 
A talky neighbor, Clara Belmont, 
planted the necessary seeds of desire 
for the sausages. The string of 
sausages “made an entrance” with the 








suple grace of a snake...and they 
were on again, off again, until they 
were finally eaten by the dog. The 
show played like the wind, and seemed 
to be over before the audience could 
eatch its breath from the delightfully 
fresh surprises in it. 

The program credits listed a number 
of people who worked together to 
create a unified point of view and a 
succesful piece for the puppet stage. 
Tony Urbano’s crisp style gave the 
marionettes a characterization on sight. 
Frances Oznawicz, the costumer, 
added to the illusion with the right 
color and cut for each personality. 
Clara Belmont’s vibrant red dress 
heightened her effect on stage, in 
contrast to the softer colors for the 
poor couple. The sound effects for 
the moments of magic during the play 
were done with excitement and in- 
vention. Credit goes to Bruc Sedley 
for a smooth recording job. Manuel 
Joseph’s “simple, workable sets were 
handled with just the right flare for 
puppets. The animated faces of the 
marionettes did not carry in Hill Hall, 
but the manipulation was good and did 
not depend on the “gimmick” to 
carry the show. 


THE GREAT PURIM SCANDAL 
George Latshaw 


B. Geller and Ann Cohen presented 
“The Great Purim Scandal” adapted 
from a Sholem Alescheim story. At the 
Purim holiday families exchange gifts 
of food. Such a gift is called a shala 
monish. The plot developed the 
paralle! stories of two families. Zebta 
and Isaac sent their maid with a shala 
monish for the neighbors. The neigh- 
bors sent their maid with a shala 
monish for Zebta and Isaac. En route, 
the maids met and bewailed the fact 
that their deliveries would be made 
without a tip. To even this injustice, 
each ate part of the food they were to 
deliver. When the half-empty baskets 
were opened, each pair of neighbors 
railed at the other for sending such 


+ 


scant gifts. The Rabbi restored peace 
and calm to the quartet. 

The puppets seemed to have the 
right physical appearance for the 
characters they were to portray and 
there was an interesting metallic slant 
divider used to suggest the division 
between the two houses. While ad- 
miring the impulse to stage the work 
of a fine author, this reviewer won- 
dered if the story had sufficient drama 
to make a play. A work so richly 
developed as a character study can 
sometimes be more appropriately en- 
joyed as literature. We hope Bea and 
Ann will continue to draw on this rich 
cultural background for material, 
with an eye toward selecting the most 
theatrical and dramatic stories for their 
puppets. 


CUT UPS AND WILBUR THE 
GIANT 
Elizabeth Merten 


In almost all respects George Lat- 
shaw was a model for aspiring hand- 
puppeteers. It had the smoother 
timing and execution which only a 
wide knowledge of the medium and 
the experience of performance can 
give. The manipulation of all charac- 
ters and the contrasting voices were 
excellent and the ingenious props, 
handled with confidence and convic- 
tion, cleverly added interest by their 
originality of design and differing 
heights. 

The most important thing in the 
show was the endearing little boy 
character, Wilbur, round whom all the 
episodes revolved. He had an appeal- 
ing quality in his actions, voice and 
dialogue, which I have so far only 
found elsewhere in Burr Tillstrom’s 
work. I have two critical comments. 

(1) that the script of “Wilbur and 
the Giant” became confused and 
repetitious towards the end, leaving 
one with a sense of anti-climax and 

(2) that Wilbur’s voice and diction 
through charming, were not always 
clear enough to understand. 
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JUDY LAWRENCE SHOW 
John Zweers 


Judith Lawrence presented three 
numbers in her performance, “The 
Wishing Pot”, “Snipp, Snapp, Snupp 
and the Red Shoes”, and “Kangaroo 
Makes Friends”. 

It was an entirely original produc- 
tion, and though planned for children’s 
entertainment, it held the adults as 
well. Using her script as a base, Judy 
developed a show that was simple, 
inified and excellently paced. 

This puppeteer’s manipulation was 
very good, it sustained and carried 
out the mood of the story. Her voice 
was expressive and in general she 
maintained the speech distinctions of 
the various characters. 

Throughout one could note her 
subtle sense of humor: The puppet 
figures were simply drawn, and carried 
well. The costumes were appropriate, 
the setting -uncomplicated, and the 
staging of the show nicely done. She 
was assisted back stage by Nancy 
Hazell. 

An extra act, “The Cat Fight,” was 
added which was one of the cleverest 
short hand puppet turns to be seen 
anywhere. This young puppeteer from 
Australia via Canada is going places 
in the art. As mentioned by <a Festi- 
val speaker there is a “bit of magic in 
her touch,” an individuality and sin- 
cerity in her approach. 


KENTUCKY, A BEAR 
John Zweers 


It is pleasant to report a show pre- 
sented by amateurs, that had true 
professional standards. 

Five talented young women repre- 
senting the Junior League of New 
Orleans apparently realized the main 
purpose of puppet theatre is to enter- 
tain, and they achieved this goal. — 

An all woman group always has 
voice problems. This one overcame 
this difficulty in large measure by 
very good, sincere vocal interpreta- 


tions. Their manipulation was enthu- 
siastic and effective and their sets well 
designed. The puppets carried well, 
the costuming was good. 

There was evidence of showmanship. 
Backstage efficiency in set changes 
was. evident. Having a competent 
stage manager in the person of Helen 
Childress was an aid. The four pup- 
peteers Katherine Murphy (Jack 
Daniels), Jean Tompkins (the bear), 
Hayne Rudolph (Bernice and Henri- 
etta), and Betty Rogers (Uncle Pud) 
all worked with a skill which comes 
only with honest effort and practice. 
The entire production was original, 
and done “live.” The key note was 
one of life and vitality. 


PUPPETS ON PARADE 
Lillian Ballard 

The closing performance of the 
Festival provided about the widest 
variety of puppetry possible, opening 
with the trick show by Mary and Joe 
Owens, followed by Lettie Connell and 
her puppets depicting moods, and on to 
a most sophisticated night club per- 
formance by Bob Cunningham. 

....the fact that this was not the 
first performance at the Festivals for 
Mary and Joe Owens and their fasci- 
nating trick variety show, in no way 
dimmed the enjoyment of the capacity 
audience assembled for the last public 
performance. As a first-timer at the 
Fest, one of my pleasant impressions 
is of this puppeteers “team,” and 
watching them work so smoothly and 
happily together that it was an inspira- 
tion. No need for boredom ever! I 
found myself watching them almost as 
much as their marionettes! 

....from the cowboy shedding real 
tears in his lament, to the steaming 
teapot finally tipping over and filling 
up a cup, Mary and Joe’s performance 
could be used as an example to prove 
the T. V. producers contention that a 
puppet can “do anything”. A clown 
whose balloon was burst with an elec- 
tric shock, was followed by a unique 











skeleton dance and trapeze number. 
The lighting effects were most inter- 
esting. Three articulated cats “Drink- 
ing rum and coca cola” and hitting it 
up, was the most amusing number. 
The final performance of a piano, 
trembone or trumpet and precussion 
section of a small band, with each 
number doing a solo part, provided 
many laughs. 

....this is the type of show that is 
always in great demand and because 
of its trick aspect, arouses a desire on 
the part of those seeing them for the 
first time, to have a try at making a 
puppet themselves. The next day 
when Joe kindly explained the “how” 
of their manipulation and construction 
it was most amusing to note how 
quickly the gals were lost in the 
technical jargon. 


MOODS FOR SMALL MIMES 
Lillian Ballard 


What words are these to describe the 
magic “something” created by Lettie 
Connell, as she holds her audience 
through: a gamut of moods sad and 
happy? 

.... Lettie protrayed, with her sim- 
ple small boy (when examined after 
the show, felt hair, thumb tack eyes, 
round head, simple costumes)—a “be- 
lievable” character with which the 
entire audience could immediately 
identify itself. expressing in mime 
the feeling one had for George Lat- 
shaw’s “Wilbur”. For who has not 
sung a song to the moon or an imagi- 
nary love expression, a feeling of utter 
“aloneness”? One caught this under- 
lying pathos in the Troubadour’s song 
to Columbine who never did appear on 
the balcony. Several times later that 
evening the opinion was expressed that 
some amusing surprise ending would 
have given a lighter touch, but per- 
sonally I felt it would have broken the 
spell. 

.-».and again who has not danced 
alone or with a pillow for a partner, 
completely oblivious and dancing to 


the mood of the moment, when some- 
one calls, or in some other way breaks 
into that imaginary world and pulls 
you rudely back to reality. Our little 
fellow was interrupted by an angry 
father or sleepy landlord and the spell 
was repeatedly broken, though only 
momentairly. He quickly returned to 
his magic world. The exact “tuning 
in” of the radio was expertly done. 

....@ lovely scene followed with the 
little boy, this time hero to his dog. It 
was full of gay playfulness. Lettie 
seems to sense and express in her 
moods, all the simple every-day things 
that happen to everyone. 

....then on to outer space for an 
imaginary visit from the moon people 
or men from mars, meeting earthlings 
in a delightful portrayal that must 
have thrilled the youngsters. 

«.-+.@ mood interpretation of music 
followed, using the hands in black 
gloves as puppets against a black 
background. One hand holding a 
green chiffon handkerchief as a tree, 
was the only prop used, while the other 
hand performed with a_ sparkling 
antenna, leaving the nature of the 
animal or insect to your imagination. 
Soon two lambs’-wool mitts with red 
eves and small red streamers, came 
to life to do an amusing dance. This 
number was especially interesting to 
me, as we have used this hand move- 
ment succesfully with mentally ill 
patients. It allows complete scope for 
their imagination and “acting out” 
problems of their illness. 


BONNIE SUE 
Lillian Ballard 
Bob Cunningham gave a clever and 
sophisticated night club performance 
of three dances where both he and 
“Bonnie Sue”, his thirty-six inch 
marionette were both part of the act. 
The manipulation throughout was deft 
and subtly sensuous. It would defi- 
nitely please highly sophisticated 
night-clubbers. The costumes were 
exquisite in their color and design. 
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The dance of the Pink Rooster could 
perhaps describe the lovely pink and 
feathered costume worn in her first 
appearance. 

For her second appearance, “Bonnie 
Sue” floated on in a sumptuous iade- 
turquoise-gold costume, holding a 
crystal candelabra bouquet, which she 
manipulated most rhythrnically. 

fhen “Bonnie Sue” took on a cuin- 
pletely new character, which brought 
the audience to the edge of their seats. 
Dressed in white slacks and long tunic, 
and skillfully manipulating a small 
boy who balanced a ball on his hands, 
toes and nose, the audience found this 
a most exciting experience. This un- 
doubtedly took a great deal of techni- 
cal “figuring out” and great dexterity 
in manipulation, which Bob undoubt- 
edly has. It would be interesting to 
see Bob work in another phase of pup- 
petry—say fantasy and to watch his 
work as it developes to be viewed, we 
hope, at many future Festivals. 


A LITTLE PANTOMIME 
Jean Wiksell 


Elizabeth Merten, assisted by Judith 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Carswell, 
chose to draw the audience into the 
changing moods and rhythms possible 
through the combination of music and 
puppets. “A Little Pantomime,” as 
her program note pointed out, was 
based on the tradition of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte, in which a very small num- 
ber of actors played a number of parts, 
comic, tragic and romantic in turn by 
means of minor costume changes. In 
this series of short mimes, first a fez 
capped figure with drum and a tasseled 
companion, using cymbals were follow- 
ed by two small clowns with bells. 
Next a dancer with swaying pink 
scarf, then Columbine and Harlequin, 
2 little ballet, and a finale with clowns, 
tassled, pom-pommed, and streamered, 
combined with skillful blending and 
modulation of movement to depict 
widely varying moods full of charm 
and fantasy. Kabelevsky’s “Come- 


dians’ ’proved an excellent choice for 
puppets; recording were of exceptional 
quality. 

“Blue Lady” took maxium advantage 
of the animation of flowing chiffon 
costume and swaying fringe of glossy 
hair. There were moments when the 
figure was full of grace, with sweeping 
movements made possible by the hand- 
and-rod type. Perhaps the inevitable 
contrast with the imaginative variety 
achieved with the hand-puppets just 
seen, exaggerated the limitations of 
this type unduly; perhaps less familiar 
music than Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” would have achieved the mood 
more affectively. 

“Hansel and Gretel” depicted the 
vague and half imaginary fears of 
children lost in the forest. A dark 
green backdrop of faintly shimmering 
celophane strips suggested the night 
forest darkness, emphasized the simpli- 
city of the figures, and pointed up the 
charmingly delicate characterization of 
the children, whose petite movements 
harmonized exquisitely with the fairy- 
like quality of the opening sequence of 
the music. Later in the score there 
were moments when the recorded 
voices seemed too big to sustain the 
illusion. In many other ways however, 
the illusion was achieved through sub- 
tle means of rippling motion of the 
dark background to convey the feeling 
of night wind in the forest, the circling 
motion of lights glowing faintly 
through the background to suggest 
fireflies, and the use of silver haloed 
transparencies for the appearance of 
the angels. 

Now for a sharp contrast in mood 
came “Four Animal Songs,” delightful 
bits of humor recorded by English 
Parlaphone by Ian Wallace. Again 
Mrs. Merten displayed her uncanny 
flair for choosing recordings particu- 
larly well suited for puppets as well 
as for audience appeal. The first, a 
duet on the titilating subject “Mud, 
Mud, Nothing quite like it for cooling 
the blood”, was mimed by a handsome 








hippo couple (made of velveteen). 
The second, an equally humourous 
solo, by a rhinosceros as neatly design- 
ed as the hippos, was followed by a 
moving lament by a sad young lady 
wharthog dressed in her best pink 
finery, “No One Wants to Court a 
Wharthog”, which finds at last a 
gallant response from a young gentle- 
man wharthog. 

Although every puppeteer in the 
audience knew that there were still 
endless possibilities with hand-pup- 
pets, there was still a feeling of 
incredulity that so much variety of 
mood and movement could be achieved 
in one short evening’s program. 


THE MELCHOIR 
MARIONETTES 
Jean Wiksell 


Erica Melchoir, herself a_ striking 
figure in dull black, presented a 
polished, flashy performance with all 
the smooth skill audiences demand of 
floor show marionettes. She began 
with familiar floor show figures, the 
ice skater, the dog, the chest heaving 
prima donna, each with an original 
touch; and if there were those who 
had seen these old standbys before, 
they had rarely seen them done as 
well. For those who revel in how 
closely the skillfully manipulated mar- 
ionette can approximate its human 
counterpart, she included in her brisk 
repertoire a guitar strumming likeness 
of Elvis Presley, a smoothly undulating 
hula girl, a grinning country boy 
balancing cabbages, a pair of charming 
bop-happy teenagers, and a gorgeously 
costumed, flawlessly handled CanCan 
dancer. But the show stopper of the 
evening for everyone was a trumpet- 
tooting Super Rabbit, who planted his 
feet on the floor, and rocked back, and, 
transcending all mortal efforts as only 
puppets can, really poured out the 
sound until he ended in comic collapse 
with the last staggering blast. So 
captivated was the audience with the 
rabbit, that they neglected to give full 


credit to the two equally original but 
more sophisticated numbers following 
—a romantic pair of bookworms 
cavorting in blacklight, and a long- 
legged, slyly stalking bird who investi- 
gated, then consumed an abandoned 
cocktail. Backstage investigators who 
came to admire the three foot marion- 
sttes at close range, found that Erica 
had been working on _ extremely 
hazardous footing. In spite of this 
handicap, she proved herself an excep- 
tionally skillful showman. 


THE PRINCE AND THE 
MERMAID 
Gil Oden 


Ron and Janet Herrick’s production 
of “The Prince and the Mermaid” was 
the first of the marionette productions 
seen by the audience at the Festival. 
Billed as an original production by 
the artists it was a highly realistic 
treatment of fairy tale proportions. 
The manipulation and interpretation 
was fairly smooth, and there was a 
sincerity to the production which 
touched the audience. However, the 
timing of the speeches of the characters 
left much to be desired. Too often 
there were long waits between 
speeches which made it quite obvious 
that the show was taped and allow- 
ances made for stage business. Too 
often however the stage business was 
completed before the next speech be- 
gan making the entire effect rather 
choppy. Because of this the variety 
that might have been obtained in pitch 
and tempo was lost. 

The play was well handled however 
in the style demanded by the script. 
Ron Herrick achieved some rather 
pleasing moments in stage composi- 
tion, and the stage business was well 
planned. And while I have nothing 
against variety numbers and trick mar- 
ionettes, I was more than pleased to see 
that these tricks were employed as 
bits of business in the play and came 
off beautifully, giving an added sur- 
prise to the audience. 
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The costuming of the marionettes 
was excellent. They were fresh and 
bright and lacked that tired look so 
frequently found on the puppet stage. 
The overall design of the production 
was effective and displayed a certain 
unity in terms of ,color, costuming, 
lighting and puppets. The opening 
scene was, I felt, a little busy, and 
could have been just as effective with- 
cut the painted backdrop. The set 
pieces on stage gave the desired effect, 
and rather than have the castle painted 
on the backdrop, its location, size, etc., 
could have been pointed up by the 
script and the action. The swimming 
effect achieved by the Mermaid in the 
second scene was tremendously effec- 
tive, due largely, I think, to the de- 


signed construction of the puppet. The 


audience was always aware that this 
figure was in water and the very slight 
movement was exceptionally well 
handled to give this effect. 

Disregarding two or three very trite 
phrases, the script dialogue was fairly 
clear and concise. The script followed 
the points of structure of a good drama, 
and the story line was easily followed. 
But I would suggest that if the script 
is ever rewritten that the element of 
conflict and suspense might be carried 
to a higher level. The script was a 
new one and Ron and Janet are to be 
congratulated on their originality. 

One fina] thing I would call atten- 
tion to was the background sound 
effect of the waves in the first scene. 
Perhaps it was felt by this reviewer 
alone, but I was bothered by the dura- 
tion of the sound. If it could have 
opened the scene and_ gradually 
diminished until finally there was no 
sound at all, I think it would have been 
more effective. 

There are two fundamental questions 
that must be answered in reviewing 
any production. Did the audience like 
it? Did the producers accomplish 
what they set out to do? The answer 
to both of these questions is yes. If the 
applause of the audience is any crit- 


eria, then it must be assumed that they 
thoroughly enjoyed the production. 
And certainly Ron and Janet Herrick 
accomplished what they set out to do. 


RAGGLE - TAGGLE RENARD 
Gil Oden 


It is always delightful to watch 
Nancy Hazell at work! This young 
artist brings a freshness and techincal 
proficiency to the puppet theatre that 
few seasoned puppeteers might not 
envy. Her manipulation of marionettes 
as well as hand puppets in the style 
demanded by her productions indicates 
her sincerity and painstaking rehear- 
sals to give it smoothness and credibi- 
lity, 

“Renard” was a delightful, original 
fantasy set to music. It was a smooth 
interpretation with a great deal of 
variety in the movement of the charac- 
ters. There was pleasing composition 
en the stage at all times, something 
that is hard to achieve with hand pup- 
pets. Direction wise, Miss Hazell 
achieved a great deal of variety in tem- 
po, pace, and mood of this piece. 

The remaining numbers on this pro- 
gram included “Street Scene,” a de- 
lightful apache dance with a cleverly 
directed variation of the usual ending, 
“Catch-As-Catch-Can,” with new vari- 
ations of an old theme used by the 
artist on previous occasions, “Spirit 
Of The Candy Cane,” which establish- 
ed a nice mood if nothing else, and the 
delightful sequence with penguins 
titled “Walking On Ice.” 

Miss Hazell ended her production 
with a piece entitled “The Jester and 
the Alchemist.’ This is a mime to 
music presented with the only marion- 
ettes on her program manipulated ex- 
ceedingly well. Somehow this reviewer 
was disappointed in these two num- 
bers, for (and this is the second time 
I have had the pleasure of viewing 
them) I felt that the mood and spirit 
of the two numbers was not quite 
captured. Perhaps it has something 
to do with the musical selections which 











accompany the mime. 

There is an effectiveness and origi- 
nality in the design of this artist’s 
puppets which enhance the story and 
the mood desired. They are beauti- 
fully costumed and the line and color 
offer opportunities for the puppets. 

It is at once apparent that Miss 
Hazell’s manipulation, design, and 
direction are of the highest quailty. 
However, one word about her choice 
of presentation. She has reached a 
certain plateau and if she is to grow 
as an artist and go beyond this plateau, 
then her approach must grow and she 
must broaden her concepts of the pup- 
pet theatre. She is capable of much 
more than the type of show she is now 
doing, and while I do not wish to 
appear disrespectful in any way, there 
is a certain amount of copying in her 
style. This style, however effective 
it is in the hands of its originators, is 
not her own. But she has youth, 
talent, and the ability to bring her 
ideas into being, and with encourage- 
ment and understanding she can make 
an outstanding contribution to the 
puppet theatre. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Jero Magon 


Asked for a definition of the term 
“star”, a Broadway performer recently 
replied: “A star is one who not only 
can be counted on always to deliver a 
superlative performance, but who also 
projects his love so sincerely across the 
footlights it is always returned by the 
audience.” In this frame of reference, 
the Proctors are among the brightest 
stars in the puppet firmament. 

A Fest without a Proctor show 
would be as incomplete as “Punch and 
Judy” without Punch. This year 
“The Sleeping Beauty” was chosen 
from their varied repertoire. 

This was preceded by a series of 
short musical numbers in a radio 
studio, presided over by an M. C. who 
bore a striking resemblance to Adlai 
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There were the inevitable 


Stevenson. 
blues players, tap dancer, soprano, and 
concert pianist, all flavored with the 
special brand of Proctor whimsy. Most 


hilarious was bosomy Mme. Galli- 
Screechy, whose aria was reduced to a 
shambles by the antics of an incredibly 
comic dog. 

Without intermission, “The Sleeping 
Beauty” then unrolled in splendour 
across the stage of the Proctors. From 
the hauntingly beautiful opening scene 
to the final curtain, the production was 
at all times a real delight. 

All aspects of the presentation were 
top-notch: script, acting, voices, mani- 
pulation, settings, costumes, lighting, 
music, techincal effects, Especially 
enchanting was the third act curtain, 
when—after the prince slays. the 
dragon—the field of briers is trans- 
formed, by the miracle of black light, 
into a field of roses. 

The Proctors never short-change an 
audience. On the contrary, they 
always give you more than your 
money’s worth. 

As an added bonus, there followed 
a Circus carnival, complete with. ring- 
master, clown balancing acts, tricky 
Teddy bear, parade of wooden soldiers, 
and three vivacious monkeys—juggling 
at a furious pace, tumbling, flying on 
a trapeze with the greatest of ease. 
All of these acts were animated with 
consummate skill. 

Would it not have been better to 
group ALL the variety acts in the 
first half, and send the audience out 
of the theater under the spell of The 
Sleeping Beauty? I think so. 

A final word. The Proctors record— 
three decades of trouping with the 
finest in puppetry-—is surely un- 
rivalled in our time. Other companies 
rise to meteoric heights, shine brilli- 
antly for awhile, then fade away. But, 
like Ol’ Man River, the Proctors just 
keep on rolling along. May they con- 
tinue to do so for many years to 
come. 
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International Festival 


PART II 





Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 


In choosing some of the International 
Festival shows for special considera- 
tion, I am influenced by several 
things. My first interest in witnessing 
that long procession if puppet shows 
was to be alert for signs of new inter- 
pretations, both technical and drama- 
tic, and to judge these in terms of what 
they promised for the development of 
the puppet theatre as a vital form of 
theatre different from any other form. 
I was also concerned with the extent 
to which the puppet actors could pre- 
sent a dramatic experience which 
would have for the audience the kind 
of absorption in the play and its out- 
come which one finds in the theatre of 
human actors. Not an identical exper- 
ience, of course, but a comparable 
one based on the special capabilities of 
the puppet to interpret life in dramatic 
terms. For the most part, I was less 
interested in variety numbers. To be 
sure, these intrigue the puppet maker 
and delight the audience; their appeal 
rests principally upon techincal skill 
and the closeness with which life is 
imitated. Frequently, there is an added 
factor of satire, ridicule, or commen- 
tary which adds something more than 
imitation to’ the performance. But a 
greup of variety numbers is still a 
collection of bits and snippets, a pro- 
mise but not a fulfillment of puppet 
potentialities, a brief experience unsus- 
tained by the unfolding of a story and 
its culmination. Therefore, in watch- 
ing the shows in Bucharest, I tended to 
minimize the example of technical 
virtuosity. 

Another factor influenced all of us 
who worked on the jury—contrast. 
Certain shows stood out because they 
followed others of a different type. 
For instance, towards the end of the 
Festival, when our eyes were tired 
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and our ears were dulled from listening 
to so many dramas in unfamiliar lan- 
guages, we saw Andre’ Tahon’s show 
with its brilliantly costumed puppets, 
gay music, and no plot to follow. Our 
spirits rose, our weariness evaporated. 
Yet, upon mature deliberation, it was 
necessary to admit that the show was 
superficial—charming, lively, good en- 
tertainment for a moment, but with an 
underlying sameness which would soon 
pall. In the same way, the large shows 
from Russia and Poland are remem- 
bered in contrast to the many smaller 
shows, and a simple one, like Yves 
Joly’s, was impressive because it 
threw off the elaborate trappings of 
these spectacles and concentrated upon 
essentials. 

The first three shows which will be 
described were chosen because they 
were good theatre, technically and dra- 
matically. In them the puppets acted 
in plays which provided sympathy for 
the hero, excitement in his adventures, 
and satisfaction in the outcome. One 
forgot that the actors were puppets be- 
cause the illusion of human drama was 
maintained, even though animals, 
witches and such characters played 
important parts. They were essentially 
realistic shows. The technical resources 
of the large theatre were used in the 
settings, lighting, and sound effects. 


THE STATE THEATRE FROM CLUJ, 
RUMANIA 


“Fram”, written by Cezar Petrescu 
of the Rumanian Academy, was an ex- 
cellent play, done with realistic 
(though somewhat stylized) hand and 
hand-and-rod puppets. Well directed 
and acted, this drama had power and 
tenderness without becoming senti- 
mental. The first scene is a finely 
portayed Arctic setting, beautifully 





lighted to suggest “a cold Polar sky and 
the aurara borealis. A mother Polar 
bear, displays all the maternal care of 
a human mother, tries to protect her 
child, but she is killed by hunters who 
capture the little bear. He is sold to a 
circus manager. There is a scene at 
the Circus, which provides a logical 
opportunity for several variety num- 
bers. There too we see Fram, now a 
grown bear and a favorite with the 
audience. He is not only a skilful 
performer but is much loved because 
he has retained the gentle nature he 
had as a baby. His special friend is 
Miss Ellian, the wild anima! tamer. 
One day the tiger kills her, and Fram 
is so upset by this wicked deed that he 
cannot work. He escapes and returns 
to the Arctic where he :is at first 
happy in his freedom. Soon he learns 
that to live he must kill, which he 
cannot do. There is a poignant scene 
in which a baby bear whose mother has 
been killed, appeals to him for food. 
After a great moral struggle, Fram 
kills a seal. The youngster pounces 
upon it avidly, but he cannot touch 
it. At last he returns to his life among 
men. The Festival Bulletin says this 
about the play: “Fram is a story about 
kindness and humanity. It is a touch- 
ing plea for love and a protest against 
aggression. It is a lyrical tale that 
tries to convey to the spectator the 
message of peace and good under- 
standing which any contemporary 
artist ought to convey to his audience.” 


THE STATE THEATRE FROM 
VARNA IN BULGARIA 


The group presented a very elaborate 
show, “The Fairyland Beauty”, which 
was of special interest to me because 
complex rod-puppets with an inner 
string mechanism were used. They 
were supported on staffs-which rested 
on the floor, and their actions were 
very good. The puppets were strongly 
designed, well stylized, and the settings 
were fantastic, as befitted this fabulous 
story. Prince Ivan sets forth to seek 
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the bride of his dreams. He soon falls 
in with a group of bandits and makes 
friends with its leader, Boulat. Old 
Mother Yaga, who parachutes down 
on an umbrella from her house in a 
wonderful knarled tree in the midst 
of the bandit camp, tells them of the 
Fairyland Beauty, but warns them of 
many dangers if they seek her. Ivan 
and Boulat, of course, start right off. 
We first see the Beauty in an ethereal- 
ly lovely scene with a delicate tree. 
Ivan and Boulet come before the 
Beauty’s tent, where they have a 
violent quarrel. While they are thus 
engaged, a horrid character, Kashtei 
the Immortal, steals the Beauty from 
her tent which collapses in a heap. 
Now the two men pursue Kashtei, who 
has taken the Beauty to his rocky 
palace. He promises her all sorts of 
gifts, but she refuses because she has 
fallen in love with Ivan. Kashtei is 
furious and resolves to kill him, but 
instead is killed by Boulat. The 
Beauty and Ivan are happy together 
and return to Ivan’s palace. Boulat 
learns of a plot hatched up by Kashtei’s 
sisters to destroy Ivan: he is to have 
his eyes pecked out by birds, be bitten 
by a dog, and crushed under a horse’s 
hoofs. Boulet hastens to the palace 
and is just in time to kill Ivan’s pigeon, 
his pet dog, and finally his favorite 
horse. Ivan is angry with such behavior 
and orders Boulat executed. Beauty 
persuades Ivan to ask why he did these 
things, and Boulat tells him the plot. 
Just as he finishes he is turned into 
a stone. The situation is saved by a 
young girl who is in love with Boulat 
and offers to sacrifice herself for him. 
Whereupon he is restored to life, a 
double wedding takes place and all 
ends happily as a fairy tale should. 


THE TANDARICA THEATRE OF 
BUCHAREST 


“The story of the “Pig” stands out 
among Festival shows because it was 
a finely coordinated presentation in 
which puppets managed to create a 
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sense of drama without reminding the 
audience that they were puppets. ' The 
actors were marionettes, realistic in 
design, though simplified and some- 
what stylized, who acted their parts 
very well, in settings which were 
examples of the best trends in simpli- 
fied scene design. They had just the 
right touch of fantasy for this fairy 
tale by I. Creanga. - 

The story begins in a house with a 
green fence around it and a mountain 
in the background. An old woman and 
her husband discover a baby pig, which 
they adopt and treat as a child. The 
pig soon grows up, a rather nasty, im- 
pudent character, who decides to go to 
the court. There he finds the King, 
the Queen and the Princess seated on 
their thrones, attended by the court 
jester and a throng of people (actually 
represented by 8 characters on stage). 
The Princess’ suitors are presenting 
their. qualifications. She does not like 
any of them, but is at once attracted 
by the pig. Her choice upsets the 
court, but the pig is accepted when he 
performs the miraculous deed of caus- 
ing a bridge to be put across a chasm. 
In the Princess’ bedroom, the pig has 
become a Prince who cautions his bride 
never to question him. All goes well 
for awhile, but she is finally persuaded 
that burning the pig skin would give 
him permanent human form. Instead, 
he is whisked away in a swirling veil. 
Now begins the Princess’ search for her 
Prince. She goes alone, and we _ see 
her among transparent mountains, 
going up a steep path towards the sky, 
led by a ball of fire. Next a low hill 
against a red sky, and the Princess is 
wearily walking onwards. As she pro- 
ceeds, she is helped at various times by 
the Princes of the Warm and the Cold 
Countries. Her strength almost gone, 
she drags herself through a dark, 
dreary wasteland beside the sea. In 
contrast to this, the next scene is a hot 
desert, with an oasis and a well, where 
she refreshes herself. There she gives 
her crown to an old crone in exchange 


for help. Finally, she arrives at the 
Palace where the Prince is imprisoned 
by the Witch who has him in her 
power. She rescues him, and they go 
back to her home, across the magic 
bridge. 


SOLO RECITALS. 


I have selected two recitals for 
special comment because they repre- 
sent two entirely different approaches. 

The one-man show of Zdenek Rai- 
fanda of Czechoslovakia was unusual. 
His stage produced at once a feeling of 
anticipation, for it was a little house, 
with a door and window leading off a 
porch covered with a striped awning. 
It was a story house, gaily painted, and 
built with whimsical angles. Only one 
figure, a marionette clown, was used. 
He was a suitable inhabitant for such 
a house, for his clowning was as whim- 
sical as its angles. Much of it was of 
the subtle kind derived from little 
movements, pauses, and hesitant 
actions. On one end of the porch there 
hung a trapeze, and most of the clown’s 
antics grew out of his reluctance to 
practice his act. He was a procrastina- 
tor, extremely inventive in thinking up 
ways to avoid practicing. He thus be- 
came something more than a puppet 
doing an act; he portrayed a trait of 
human nature so that one was at once 
sympathetic in his struggle, and amused 
at this display of human weakness. 
During the course of his evasion, this 
wonderfully flexible and expertly 
manipulated puppet played a violin, 
and then an accordion. His rendition 
of Rumanian dance tunes brought wild 
applause from the Rumanian audience. 

For many years I had seen pictures 
of Sergei Obraztsov’s Carmen with the 
long arms, his numbers in which he 
uses his hands with a ball on each 
forefinger, his animals—cats, dogs, 
menkeys. Now here, at last, I was to 
see all these, and my anticipation had 
the excitement of meeting in the flesh 
persons long known by reputation. In 

(Continued on page 23) 
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PUPPET PARADE 


TOM THUMB 


Don Sahlin writes that he has been 
in Hollywood for the last five months 
working on the animated sequences of 
George Pal’s forthcoming feature, 
“Tom Thumb” which will be released 
about Christmas time. The tiny figure 
CON-FUS-ION, shown with Don is the 
one Don animated in the film. 

The beautifully modeled figure of 
“Tom”, only six inches tall, is a com- 
bination creation of Bob Baker’s and 
Don’s. This tiny figure was used as a 
stand in for Russ Tamblyn on long 
shcts which saved on complicated 
optical inserts, Don tells us. Pal is 
shooting live sequences in London. 
Watch for its release! 


CHRISTMAS SEAL PUPPETS 


We are indebted to EVERYONE’S 
HEALTH MAGAZINE for this fine re- 
port on Tony Williams and his Christ- 
mas Seal campaign. Tony is a frequent 
“campaigner” for various civic organi- 
zations where his puppets not only 
entertain but promote worth while 
community drives. 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 

Marjorie McPharlin sends us four 
photographs from the International 
Festival at Bucharest, Rumania. It 
has been difficult to secure pictures 
but we hope to still receive pictures 
from individual producers. 

Upper; Part of the exhibit space at 
the Festival. We note a similarity to 
our 1950 and 1951 Fests, where we 
were able to have puppets displayed 


Festival! Western 


(see photo section) 


VIVIAN MICHAEL 


in natural stage setings, the ideal way 
to display puppets. 

Lower; Jan Wilkowshi as Jean the 
Puppet Showman in “Guignol and His 
Troubles”, Lalka Theatre, Cracow, 
Poland. 

Left; Central State Puppet Theatre, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. Sergei Obraztsov, 
Director of The A Capella Choir from 
the “Extraordinary Concert.” 

Right; Olympus, a scene from “Or- 
pheus in Hades”, Grotesha Theater, 
Warsaw, Poland. 


MOPPETS 


San Diego Junior Theater, a depart- 
ment of the city park and recreation, 
initiated classes in creative puppetry 
this summer with Kay Kitchen of the 
Spanish Village Moppets in charge. 


Kay reports a rewarding six weeks © 


work shop, 
Director of the Junior Theater has 
booked the Moppets (under direction 
of Kay Kitchen and Pat Platt) as 
permanent faculty members. 


and Robert Chambers, — 


Kay tells us that the class pictured 


here will present their puppets in the 
San Diego library and its branches 
this fall. Their “Snow White” 
featured 
Studio during Fiesta del Pacifico. 


SHADOWS 


These interesting shadow puppets 
were brought back from Europe by 


Romain Proctor last summer and aré 


from the Puppentheatersammlung, Der 


Stadt Munchen. 
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CHARACTERS: Chris (the little 
Christmas Seal boy puppet). Maseal 
(the little Christmas Seal girl puppet). 
Mr. TB Germ (just heard as a voice off 
stage). 

PROPS NEEDED: Christmas Seal en- 
velope. Large Christmas Seal. Large 
Double-Barred Cross. 

CHRIS: (Comes running onstage, 
slightly out of breath) “Help! Help! 
He’s after me!” 

MASEAL: “Who's after you, silly? 
There's nobody after you except your 
own shadow!” 

CHRIS: “Oh yes — right there — 
(points behind him)—see—a man from 
outer space!” 

MASEAL: (Looking where Chris 
pointed) “Simmer down, Chris. There’s 
nobody after you. Now, tell me—what’s 
your problem?” 

CHRIS: (Still panting slightly) “Well, 
it’s like this—just as I was coming out 
of school—(he jumps up and down ex- 
citedly) a space ship pulléd up beside 
me. (He points to himself) A funny- 
looking space man popped out.” 

MASEAL: “Wow!” 

CHRIS: “He said his name was ‘Mr. 
TB Germ’ and he had been sent on a 
mission from outer space.” 

MASEAL: (Looks around fearfully). 

CHRIS: “He was supposed to infect 
the people, here on earth, with tuber- 
culosis (waves hands rapidly while 
talking). He gave a great big sneeze 
and a huge cough.” (Coughs loudly and 
Maseal jumps back). 

MASEAL: (Getting quite excited) 
“Say, Chris, I remember learning about 
Mr. TB Germ in school. (Chris nods 
head in agreement) We learned what 
harm he can do’ if he attacks our bodies 
with his supersonic weapons. What, oh 
what, can we do?” (Starts to cry) 

CHRIS: (Patting Maseal on the shoul- 
der) “Now YOU simmer down, Maseal 
—we will plan what we can do togeth- 
er.” 

(Puppets put their heads together) 

MASEAL: “Let’s think!” 

CHRIS: (Suddenly pops up) “We ar) 
saved, Maseal—I just remembered— 
have a supersonic weapon of our ow 
(He picks up a Double-Barred Cross 
holds it high) We can best fight Mr. 
Germ by buying and using Christmas 
Seals. 

MASEAL: (Nodding head in agree- 
ment) “Then we're really in luck, Chris 
— look — (gestures downward) — we 
have plenty of Christmas Seals. (Chris 
looks) We just received them in the 
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With the Germ From Outer Space 
by MYRLE ERLICH 


mail. Here, I'll show you.” (She pulls 
out a large Christmas Seal envelope) 
CHRIS: (Claps hands _ together) 
“Goody, goody! Let’s begin at once!” 
(A loud Z O O M is heard off stage) 
CHRIS: (Peeks off stage and then 
scampers back) “Here comes Mr. TB 
Germ in his space ship. Let's give him 
the business. (Takes the Double-Barred 
Cross and holds it like a gun) Here, 
you mean old Germ—take that—and 
that—and that! Bang—bang—bang!” 
MASEAL: (Picks,up a large Christ- 
mas Seal and waves it wildly) “Go 
away, go away—you bad old thing!” 
(Chris continues to bang away with 
the Double-Barred Cross and Maseal 
continues to wave the Christmas Seal) 
(A squeaky voice from off stage) 


MR. TB GERM: “I surrender—I sur- 
render!” 
CHRIS: (Shakes hand at Mr. TB 


Germ) “All right, you old Germ. We’re 
going to spare your life.” 

MASEAL: “Yes, we want you to re- 
turn to outer space and tell your germ 
friends not to ever show their ugly 
faces around here.” 


aw Williams, St. Paul, introduces his Christmas ty puppets, “Chris” 
Minn ins. He attends Central High School and wo 
St. Paul Public Library. In i Tony is an active member of the 


His Mother, Mary Williams, wor' 
berculosis and Health Association 










































THE ADVENTURES OF CHRIS AND MASEAL 


CHRIS AND MASEAL TOGETHER: 
“We REALLY mean business!” (They 
continue to gesture with the Seal and 
Double-Barred Cross) 

MR. TB GERM: “All right—if you 
will spare me—I promise we will never 
come around here again. Your super- 
sonic Christmas Seal weapons are too 
much for us!” 

(Sounds of his space ship zooming 
away to outer space) 

MASEAL: (With finger to forehead 
as she is thinking) “We must remind 
Daddy to send in his Christmas Seal 
contribution. It is these dollar warriors 
which fight tuberculosis.” 

CHRIS: (Moving head up and down 
in emphasis) “You know, there is some- 
thing we children can do also. We can 
all help with Christmas Seal Week in 
the Schools, December first through the 
fifth. How about it kids?” 

MASEAL:;: “You're right, Chris—and 
let’s never forget these friends of ours.” 
(She holds up the Christmas Seal and 
Chris holds up the Double-Barred 
Cross) 

CHRIS AND MASEAL TOGETHER: 
“We know they will never let us 
down!” 
and “Maseal” to 


ks part time at the Ford branch of the 


Puppeteers of America. 


ss in the addressograph department of the Minnesota Tu- 


cag, 
























































Cu ristmas Seal Se 


Monday, Oyreber 27, 6:30 PP. M. 


Coffman AM emected Elton 
Grand Ballroom 


University of Minnesota 


The 1958 Christmas Seal puppets will be introduced by 
Tony Williams, a member of Puppeteers of America and 
the Jack and Jill Players of MacPhail School of Music. 
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INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL (Continued) 


(Continued from page 13) 

the middle of the stage stood a 3-fold 
screen, barely large enough to con- 
ceal a person. No scenery, no back- 
drop. Then came Obrazsov, his inter- 
preter, and his wife, Olga, whose piano 
accompaniments are essential to the 
program. Each number was introduced 
by a few remarks (familiar to those 
who have. read his book “My Profes- 
sion”) which brought him into close 
association with his audience. Some 
of the numbers were pantomimes, but 
most of them were dramatized songs, 
which presaged, years ago, his preoc- 
cupation with satire. This recital was 
the kind of puppet presentation he de- 
veloped when he turned his acting 
talents from the large stage to the pup- 
pet theatre. It was a sophisticated per- 
formance, impossible to describe in de- 
tail for it was compounded of subtle 
action reduced to essentials and per- 
fected by long practice, vocal agility, 
emusing puppet characterizations, all 
dominated by the personality of 
Obraztsov. His scene with Tyapa, a 
tiny baby, played in full view of the 
audience was a tender one. He sings 
2 lullaby; Tyapa refuses to sleep and 
is alternately affectionate and madden- 
ing, but finally he does, and Obraztsov 
tiptoes off stage, fearful of awakening 
him. 


CENTRAL STATE PUPPET 
THEATRE, MOSCOW. 


The remaining descriptions are of 
shows which in one way or another 
represented new approaches, not 
always successful, but which suggested 
hitherto unthought of potentialities of 
the puppet theatre. 

The two large shows presented by 
the State Central Puppet Theatre of 
Moscow, staged by Obraztsov, were 
based upon his belief that satires pre- 
sented by puppets can reveal the bad- 
ness of undesirable practices and laugh 


them out of existence. 

“An Extraordinary Concert” was a 
variety show with an underlying theme: 
to reveal through the various perfor- 
mers—singers, dancers, circus trainers, 
magicians — the pretenticusness, the 
hanality, the vulgarity and lack of 
taste which sometimes mar the work 
of such performers. The stage nearly 
filled the proscenium of the Sava 
Theatre. There were two boxes on 
either side, unoccupied. In the top 
ones spotlights were placed and puppet 
electricians came in to adjust them 
before the performance began. There 
was a front curtain and another half- 
way upstage, with a cyclorama en- 
closing this area. Zinovii Gerdt opera- 
ted the master of ceremonies, an amus- 
ing fellow with a movable mouth who 
gave a running commentary in 5 langu- 
ages. For the first number, the inner 
curtain opened to reveal the A Capella 
Choir—60 odd puppets ranged in rows. 
The effect was breath taking because 
it was so unexpected. Different parts 
of the choir sang in turn, each group 
with moving mouths in exact duplica- 
tion, with otherwise impassive features. 
For another number a piano was placed, 
and in came the Wonder Child, prob- 
ably the world’s youngest child prodigy, 
for he entered and performed in a baby 
buggy. Gypsy singers and dancers 
made a colorful group, and their ex- 
aggerated actions parodied those bands 
which were fashionable. in Russian 
restaurants before the Revolution. A 
plump lady portrayed a circus trainer 
with her animals; there was a light 
opera duet, 2 tap dancers, a jazz star, 
a lion tamer, and a magician whose 
magic acts were performed with all 
the aplomb of a living person. 

The puppets seemed very large and 
gave an illusion of human size, but 
they were actually only about 28” tall. 
They were a special version of the 
hand-and-rod puppet with mechanism 








for head and arm movement which 
Obraztsov has developed. Their action 
was quite realistic; but they entered 
and exited with a sort of gliding move- 
ment which gave them a detached air 
us though all their actions were per- 
formed automatically. The show was 
fast-paced, hilarious, extremely bril- 
liant, and technically perfect—it should 
be, for it has been performed about 
2000 times. 

“Mine, Only Mine”, Obraztsov’s spec- 
tacular new show, was notable for its 
unusual staging. Supposed to be a 
satire on the gangster film, it employed 
a combination of film and puppet 
technics. This was accomplished by 
the use of a net screen about 9’ wide 
for the movie sequences; behind it, 
visible only when lighted, was the 
puppet stage, where the puppets, 
similar, to those used in the Concert, 
were worked from below. The scenery 
was set on movable platforms which 
were rolled into place as needed. Pro- 
jection machines and lights were 
operated from the theatre balcony. The 
whole ‘set-up filled the medium size 
stage of the Sava Theatre. This large 
scale did not overwhelm the normal 
size puppets, but made them appear 
to be life-size actors playing in spaci- 
ous settings. One was a night club 
and another was outside its stage door. 
There were scenes in the bedroom of 
the Count’s daughter and in the family 
vault under the castle. All these were 
well designed, with easily moved units 
set against a cyclorama and lighted to 
suggest the necessary atmosphere. 

The play, a farce in 2 acts by Boris 
Tuzlucov, is a grim plot concerning the 
ambitions of Madame Croquet, an un- 
savory night club performer, to obtain 
the treasure hidden in the underground 
eaves of the Castle. Only she knows 
the secret, but she does not have access 
to the Castle, so she makes use of the 
Count’s clerk by promising him her 
love. To get to the treasure vault, he 
must pass through the bedroom of the 
Count’s daughter. He arrives through 


a secret door and surprises the girl, 
who does not know him. Her father 
is heard coming, so the clerk is hidden. 
Another arrival is the Count’s nephew’ 
who leaps through the window; he too 
is hidden. Then follows a violent quar, 
rel in which the Count accuses the girl 
of dishonoring the family name. Later 
the Clerk hides in the family vault 
among the tombs where we see the 
ghost of the Bioody Countess (whose 
treasure it is that is being sought). 
The Count and Nephew enter; the 
former resolved to kill his daughter 
here so that the family honor will be 
vindicated. He departs. Now nephew 
and clerk make a plan to carry out 
Madame Croquet’s wishes, and a letter 
is sent to her, which makes her furious. 
In the final scene, again in the gloom 
of the vault, the daughter tries to con- 
vince the Count of her innocence; the 
clerk suddenly appears and asks to 
marry her. Madame Croquet rushes 
in, there is a great deal of confusion, 
and in the end they all jump down 
into the treasure vault, shots ring out, 
and the last we see of these dreadful 
characters is their ghosts rising from 
the vault. 

This summary gives only a faint sug- 
gestion of the bewildering succession 
of episode upon episode, of the alter- 
nation of movie and puppet action; of 
the bitter accusations of the Count 
against his daughter; of the violence 
of Madame Croquet’s performance in 
the night club and her mad rush 
through the crowded city streets on 
her way to the Castle. It seemed un- 
fair for the clerk, who tried so hard, 
and the daughter, who was obviously 
the innocent victim, to end up as ghosts 
along with the villains. Nobody won. 
Moreover, the play did not prove any- 
thing. Instead, its lack of humor and 
its violent action made it too much like 
the gangster films it set out to satirize. 
Everybody was fascinaed by the com- 
plex technical display, but few liked 
the show. Obraztsov writes that he 
has made many changes in it, which 
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indicates that an artist of his caliber 
can profit by the criticism of his col- 
leagues. 


TWO STATE THEATRES 
FROM POLAND. 


The performance given by the 
Groteska Theatre from Cracow was 
one of the most experimental seen at 
the Festival. The stage was large 
enough to permit the use of human 
actors and puppets on the same pro- 
gram. All the plays we saw were 
satires by C. I. Galezynski. First came 
“If Adam were a Pole” followed by a 
play “Night of Wonders”. This is sup- 
posed to be a masterpiece of Polish 
satire, which of course could not be 
understood by most of us. A grand- 
mother believes in miracles and super- 
natural happenings and her grandson 
tries to prove her wrong. The piece 
was played by human actors wearing 
masks; two of them were huge over- 
size affairs which dwarfed the actors, 
while another had a small head set on 
a long neck. The movement of these 
masked figures was quite different 
from that of ordinary people. As an 
experiment it was good to see, but it 
did not really come over as a drama, 
possibly because of the language diffi- 
culty. “Orpheus in Hades” was a 
satire v. ureaucracy, based on Offen- 
bach’s opera, the music of which was 
played on two pianos, one on each side 
of the stage. Orpheus applies to the 
bureau for permission to search in 
Hades for Eurydice; he is told that he 
must get the signatures of the gods. 
The next scene is in Olympus where 
the gods disport themselves among fat 
clouds seen against a deep blue sky. 
There are cafe tables with umbrellas 
illuminated like huge floor lamps over 
them, and a few pieces of old fashioned 
furniture. Orpheus has difficulties be- 
cause Jupiter refuses to sign. He is 
finally persuaded, then decides there 
must be a “commission” sent to get 
Eurydice. All the gods are delighted 
at the prospect of a journey. Only Mor- 


pheus in his rocking-chair cloud sleeps 
blissfully through all this, occasionally 
opening an eye to glance sleepily 
around. In the final scene (not played 
for us) Orpheus’ boat overturns as he 
is crossing the River Styx, the paper 
gets wet and the signatures are obli- 
terated. Jupiter declares it invalid, 
but again he is persuaded to relent. He 
does this with the condition that on no 
condition must the two look back until 
they reach earth. They do look back, 
and Orpheus is at first fearful, then 
defiantly shouts, “Mythology is a lot of 
nonsense,” steps into a motor boat with 
Eurydice and they chug happily back 
home. The moral is: “Life Overcomes 
and Crushes Inhuman Principles.” 

The Lalka Theatre from Warsaw 
produced “Guignol and his Troubles” 
on a large stage. Two pylons covered 
with photomurals of the Eiffel Tower 
were used as a front “curtain.” When 
these were moved aside, there was re- 
vealed a setting made up of 12’ flats 
depicting, again with photo murals, a 
Paris square. Jean, a puppet show- 
man played by Jan Wilkowski, is seen 
asleep, his basket of puppets and his 
stage equipment around him. The 
sun is just rising. Guignol lifts the 
cover of the basket and peeps out. 
Jean awakens. A policeman comes by; 
he wears a mask as his official face, 
but removes it when no one is around 
and becomes a friendly human being. 
The stage is set up, the play is pre- 
sented. It is about Guignol who plays 
a shoemaker, whose shop is on the top 
floor. Sometimes the shoes drop from 
his balcony onto the passerby below. 
Guignol likes to sing, and annoys the 
neighbors by his vocalizing. But worst 
of all he does not pay his rent, and 
so is arrested and taken off to jail. He 
manages to escape and to elude his 
persecutors. The show is over, the 
money is collected, and as twilight 
comes, Jean goes to sleep with Guig- 
nol in his arms. The Policeman comes 
by; no one is there to see, and he 
leaves Jean to his rest—and covers him 
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up with a stage curtain. This sum- 
mary gives only a suggestion of the 
quality of this performance, which had 
philosophical overtones and some 
satire. It also had tenderness, and 
elicited sympathy for the difficulties of 
the showman’s life. There was con- 
stant interplay between the puppet 


show and Jean who appeared some- 
times in an oval opening in the puppet 
stage, and at others talked directly to 
the puppets. Jan Wilkowski actually 
carried the show for it was his skill in 
creating the character of the puppet 
showman which gave this performance 
its sensitive charm. 


Titeras En Bolivia 


James Gamble 


“Muchas gracias, Senor!” It. was the 
same everywhere I went. Indian chil- 
dren in Bolivia had never seen a pup- 
pet show, and to them the “titeras” 
were something almost incomprehen- 
sible. All puppeteers enjoy reminis- 
cing, therefore, I would like to briefly 
explain the events that led to a sum- 
mer of puppeteering in Bolivia. 

In 1955 I was very fortunate to 
“hitch-hike” to the Festival with Rena 
Prim. I was thoroughly initiated into 
the P of A by working with Rena and 
Vivian Michael before and after the 
Festival at Viv’s home and office for 
the PUPPETRY JOURNAL. The next 
two years were spent at North Texas 
State College in Denton, Texas, taking 
a full pre-engineering curriculum, 
doing many, many, many shows, win- 
ning numerous awards, and studying. 
During the summers of 1956 and 1957, 
I worked at Santa’s Workshop, North 
Pole, Colorado, building puppets and 
performing for over a half million 
tourists and visitors, taking only time 
off for the Festival in Evanston. After 
my second year at NTSC, I transferred 
to the University of Oklahoma. This 
past summer I[ was selected to be a 
member of Youth Caravan Team sent 
by the Texas Conference Methodist 
Youth Fellowship to Bolivia. In addi- 
tion to the regular missionary work, I 
was to teach puppetry in the Instituto 
Americano schools and perform for the 
Bolivian Indians in different parts of 


the country. 

Puppetry is not easy in “un pobre 
pais” (the poor country). Disease, 
poverty, superstitution, Communist 


activity, and starvation are evident in 
practically all parts of this inland coun- 
try. I was surprised, therefore, to find 
among the Indian such an interest and 
aptitude for constructing hand puppets. 
As the “standard” materials (plasti- 
cine, plaster of paris, plastic wood, 
glue etc.) are extremenly scarce in 
Bolivia, I had to resort to the simplest 
methods of construction. Papier 
mache heads were built over light 
bulbs, and the costumes were simple 
made by sewing together bits of cloth. 
The Indian children were capable of 
constructing more difficult puppets, 
but as I had to work through a trans- 
lator, time became the most important 
factor. So enthusiastic were these 
children that we had to turn away 
almost four times as many as we 
taught. I also taught a class of 
North American children of the same 
age as the Indians, and it was amazing 
how much better puppets were made 
by the Bolivian children. This again 
proves that backward countries are 
capable of producing if only someone 
would teach them how. 

My shows consisted of marionette 
variety acts. This way I only had to 
stumble through the introduction of 
each act in Spanish. I gave a few 
Punch and Judy shows, however, to 
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schools where the students understood 
English. Performances were not always 
under the most desirable of conditions. 
It is impossible to use records or tape 
recorder in a jungle clearing or moun- 
tain village. Some shows were even 
done under candle-light! There was a 
variety of reactions from the shows, 
but not once did the Indians show 
evidences of fear, superstition, or lack 
of interest. In fact, three out of four 
times the audience would cry, “Mas, 
Mas, otra vez!” 

It would take much space to describe 
all that happened to me in Bolivia. 
Being crused by a witch doctor, view- 
ing a rare Indian “fiesta” in a secluded 
altiplano village, traveling in a jeep 
200 miles through the Andean moun- 
tains, and climbing 17.500 feet to the 


Western Ho! 


So we are going back to Western! 
That beautiful little college at Oxford, 
Ohio, which is just made for a pup- 
peeters Festival..everything so close, 
completely charming. Yes, it will be 
a good feeling to be back where I 
first learned how much there is to be 
gained by joining the P of A. 


Margaret Bennington 


The announcement that the 1959 
Festival would be held at Oxford gave 
me a real thrill of anticipation! Having 
attended the 1951 and 1952 Festivals 
there, I can truthfully say the facilities 
are the finest the P of A has ever en- 
joyed since Festivals have been held 
on college campuses. 


Archie Elliott 


Having the exclusive use of Western 
College Campus for the 1959 Festival 
is great news! The setting is ideal; 
the size of the campus is sensible; and 
Bill Duncan is not only a knowing man 
of the theatre, but also a gracious host. 


George Latshaw 


top of the highest ski lift in the world 
were just a few of the experiences of 
this puppeteer in Bolivia. 

As a post script to this article I 
would like to add: Shortly after re- 
turning to the USA, I became ill with 
infectious hepatitis, making it neces- 
sary to discontinue my studies for a 
semester. However, the time is being 
put to good use as I am designing and 
building new puppets. The P of A 
deserves much credit for making this 
summer in Bolivia and other parts of 
South America possible for me. Had 
I not attended the Festival and Work- 
shops, and had it not been for the un- 
selfishness so many puppeteers showed 
me, I. could not have passed the 
knowledge on to our “amigos” South 
of the Equator. “Muchas gracias!!” 


Festival 1959! 


News that the Fest is going to 
Western is GOOD news! I’m for mak- 
ing Western our permanent Fest loca- 
tion....it is an ideal puppet set up 
with puppet-interested faculty and 
background. 

Wm. A. Bill) Jacoby 


So glad to hear that the next Festi- 
val will be at Western; can’t imagine 
a nicer place. The 1951 Fest was one 
of the best as Western surely knows 
how to play host to puppeteers. 

Spence and Alan Gilmore 


Congratulations for the best piece 
of news you have ever printed—the 
card, I mean, announcing the 1959 
Festival at Western. That is our 
“favoritest” place. 


Joe and Mary Owens 


Hurrah for Western College as the 
ideal site for a P of A Fest! It is the 
Shangrila of settings for a Fest such 
as our. Where else could we have ex- 
clusive use of a campus? We can con- 
centrate on puppets with no outside 








distractions. Beautiful campus and 
splendid accomodations! Those of us 
who attended in 1951 and 1952 are 
jubilant! 

Fern Zwickey 


To hear that the Festival will return 
to Oxford was the greatest news! It is 
so ideally suited...no distracting out- 
side influences, just talking, learning, 
doing, seeing, making comparisons, 
nothing compares with such an experi- 
ence and no place.can give it to you 
as satisfactorily as the campus of 
Western College. 

Helen Brown 


Wonderful to go back to Western! 
We never had more competently or 
comfortably run Festivals than those 
at Oxford. 


Helen Haiman Joseph 


Oxford, did you say? Hooray! Count 
me in! That will be just like going 
home again to another big family party 
where we can all sit around those big 
round, tables for meals and talk, with 
exhibits, shows, dormitories and de- 
monstrations right at our elbow all the 
time. It’s the perfect spot for our kind 
of group and our kind of folks. 


Lewis Parsons 


At Western College Festivals we 
were like one happy family. How 
pleasant the news that we are to re- 
turn to Oxford, where there are no 
long cafeteria lines, no parking pro- 
blems, no shuttling between distant 
parts of the campus! 


Jero Magon 


I am very glad that the Fest will be 
at Western College again. I enjoyed 
the 1950 and 1951 Fests there and 


learned so many new ideas. I have 
had conflicts the last few years, but 
have none this year, so Ill be there. 

Wilhelmina Hedde 


I am so pleased that the next Festi- 
val will be held at Oxford, for I recall 
how pleasant it was in 1950 there. I 
do hope I will be able to attend. 


Don Sahlin 


I think I speak for all Junior League 
girls when I say Oxford really rolled 
out the red carpet for us. Never in our 
imaginations could we dream that col- 
lege accomodations could be so com- 
fortable, nor meals so wonderful. A 
whole dormitory to ourselves...a lux- 
urious lounge, and above all a perfect 
host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Duncan, who anticipated our every 
need. 


Mrs. William Brownell 


Memory is apt to play strange tricks 
with us, but nothing could distort the 
long reaching results for puppetry 
which were started at the 1950 and 
1951 Festivals at Oxford, Ohio. The 
ideal setting and atmosphere at Wes- 
tern College permitted an undisturbed 
concentration on puppetry that has 
been impossible to duplicate at any of 
the five Festivals that I have attended 
since that time. 

I feel very strongly that the whole 
membership should not only unite to 
present a successful Festival, but 
should aid the present organizers com- 
pete with the skillfull ghosts of 1950 
and 1951. Life seldom gives us a second 
chance, but here is a chance for every 
P of A member to come, enjoy, and 
judge for themselves the particular 
charm of a Festival at Oxford, Ohio. 

Lucy Little 


Every Member Get A Member! 
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Puppetry Is Ideal Theatre 


Blanding Sloan 


Even living actors in a play are, in 
effect, puppets. An actor is not him- 
self on a stage, he is playing a part, 
pretending to be something he is not. 
He has become a puppet as far as he is 
able. Someone is pulling the mental 
strings which govern his actions. The 
more successful he ‘is in getting away 
from being his own ,every-day self, the 
nearer he can become the character he 
is playing, the greater actor he has 
possibilities of becoming. 

No human can entirely eliminate his 
own individuality and actually become 
a puppet. For instance, a fat man 
could never play the part of Jack 
Spratt. 

There are many mental restrictions 
as well as physical, but anyone with 
patience and perserverance can create 
puppets with a great variety of charac- 
teristics. 

Puppets in a simplified manner—and 
simplification is a very good principle 
to mantain in the theatre—can do al- 
most anything that humans are able to 
do and many things which humans 
cannot. They are especially success- 
ful at being constantly and wholly in 
character. An actor is always himself, 
—not the character he is impersonat- 
ing. The puppet is never anything but 
the character. He was made that way. 
He doesn’s put on make-up and a wig; 
he was created with make-up and a 
wig. When the actor goes out of the 
theatre, he is himself again; when 
the puppet hangs on his strings back- 
stage after the show, he is still himself. 
If he was created as Hamlet, he is still 
Hamlet, not John Barrymore, nor 
Walter Hampdon, nor R. H. Sothern 
Playing Hamlet; he is Hamlet as 
conceived by his creator. 

As to the educational value of pup- 
petry, I should like to cite an instance. 
At the Peninsular School of Creative 


Education, at Menlo Park, California, 
I guided a group of about ten-year old 
girls and boys in their first puppet 
experience. They knew nothirg of 
puppets other than that they had all 
seen shows. 

In group conversation they decided 
on an idea for production. Each child 
chose a character that he or she would 
like to create and manipulate for the 
show. Each of them made two draw- 
ings—front view and profile—to full 
scale, of the character chosen. They 
carved the heads, hands, feet and 
bodies out of wood, put them together, 
painted them, costumed them, con- 
structed their controls and strung 
them. 

Over the same period that this was 
being done (about two months), in 
group conversation, they “wrote” the 
script. That is, they talked out the 
dialog and decided what each scene 
was to be, what the lines and words 
were to be in each scene, etc. As a 
group they composed the music, 
making suggestions and singing toget- 
her until they had it set. Each child 
suggested titles for the play on slips 
of paper. The title of the play became 
DOG SAYS WOOF. They designed, 
built and painted the sets. Each child 
in the public showing, manipulated the 
puppet which he or she had created 
and read the lines for it. 

Unfortunately for me, I was unable 
to attend the World Premiere, but 
have received glowing reports in 
letters from the coast that it was most 
amusing and that a grand time was had 
by the audience as well as by the 
puppeteers. 

Following is a copy of a letter re- 
ceived from one of the participants. 
His first statement seems to have the 
“Hollywood” touch. 








“Dear Mr. Sloan: 

“The rehearsal was terrific. Mrs. 
Gordon pulled the dog out backwards 
and the scenery fell down and every- 
thing was scurry (screwey). The cloak 
didn’t come off the scare crow and for 
a while we were a little bit discour- 
aged. 

‘But the play went fine. 


Your friend, 
John Andrews.” 


There is no way of estimating how 
much this group learned in the creation 
of their production. Any age group 
four or five years up can be taught 
very successfully through making pup- 
pet productions and have a wonderful 
time doing it. By this method young 


P of A 


Festival Co-ordinator 

George Merten, 157 Roxoborough 
St. East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, is 
again serving as the official Festival 
Co-ordinator. Please direct any ques- 
tions or suggestions concerning next 
year’s Fest to him. 

Also, may we suggest! Putting to- 
gether all the loose ends of a Festival 
is a tremendous task. Last year, George 
was handicapped to the point of 
exasperation by folks who failed to 
answer letters PROMPTLY. It was 
impossible to complete the program in 
time for publication in the May-June 
JOURNAL because of this . . . neces- 
sitating pushing the next issue ahead 
four weeks to bring you Festival last 
minute plans. We can not do this 
again! 

So, will you please co-operate with 
George by getting your answers to his 
letters in the mail... the same day 
you receive them or at least hy the 
next day. The correspondence in- 
volved in Festival planning is terrific, 
and he needs this co-operation from 
you! 





minds can easily be interested in his- 
tory, geography, science, mathematics, 
philosophy, etc., ad infinitum. 

Puppetry has been sadly overlooked 
in the experimental field of the thea- 
tre. Because of its small sized puppet 
stages and inexpensiveness of produc- 
tion, puppet theatres lend themselves 
almost perfectly for experimenting in 
play forms, new staging forms such as 
jacknife and revolving stages, lighting, 
projected scenery, motion pictures 
combined with stage productions, etc. 

I feel certain that more such activity 
taken up by Universities and Colleges 
as is being done at USC would prove 
cf great value to their students and 
their audience. 

Puppetry is ideal theatre. 


Business 


Council Resignation and Appointment 


It is with a great deal of regret that 
we announce that Helen MHaiman 
Joseph, Council Member, because of 
personal reasons, found it necessary to 
resign from Council. Helen, a charter 
member has given many years of ser- 
vice to the P of A and we owe her a 
debt of gratitude for her loyalty and 
support. 

President Ron Herick has appointed, 
to fill the vacancy for the rest of the 
year, Willis E. Bauer Jr., of Barberton, 
Ohio. “Bill” is a long time member of 
the P of A, and we are happy to have 
him in this capacity. 


Change of Festival Location 


Although Des Moines, Iowa had been 
announced as the site of the 1959 Fes- 
tival, and Bruce Bucknell had 
thoroughly investigated the site and re- 
ported favorably, complications, unfor- 
seen at the time, arose, which made it 
impossible -to complete arrangements 
for the coming Fest. 

Western College, through Bill Dun- 
can, had extended an open bid for 
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1959 or i960. It seems advisable to 
accept this bid for 1959, in view of the 
fact that two very successful Festivals 
had been held on this campus and 
facilities were known to be excellent. 
Both President Herrick Young and 
Business Manager Griffith have 
assured us that we will have all the 
services offered to us in 1950 and 1951 
plus some additional ones. 

George Merten, Festival Co-ordina- 
tor, will have further announcements 
as time goes on. In the meantime, 
start planning now for a super-duper 
Fest... August 3 through August 8, 
1959. 


Correction! 
Workshop Manuals. . .Price $1.00 
We apologize! Workshop manuals 


were quoted in last JOURNAL at $1.50. 
The price should be $1.00. We are re- 


funding the 50¢ on all orders previous- 
ly received. 

Workshop manuals are still available 
and well worth the $1.00 investment. 
Better order one before you forget it! 


Translators Wanted 


Can you translate freely and accu- 
rately Spanish, French, German or 
any other European language? The 
JOURNAL frequently receives letters 
and articles in many languages. Un- 
fortunately your Editor’s knowledge of 
language is confined to English and 
some long forgotten high school Latin. 
We will appreciate any volunteer assis- 
tance. Ae we expand into the inter- 
national field this need will increase 
...it has already become a problem we 
have been unable to solve. Please 
volunteer! Immediately! 











Rod Young, Box 313, Midtown Station, New York 18, New York 


“Pooh! Preposterous! Punk!” Mr. 
Punch screamed and kicked and splut- 
tered and fumed as we forced him to 
read his Fvaluation Sheet. After the 
initial shock, however, he uttered a 
low, continous murmering sound ex- 
pressive of satisfaction, as a cat does 
when happy. Punch purred as he 
poured over his evaluation sheet and 
puffed up proudly when he realized 
how well he had held up after all these 
years. Puffing and assuming an 
exaggerated pose, he tucked his copy 
away for future use, brought forth a 
sheaf of news clippings from his mail- 
box and flung them gaily from the 
proscenium. Here they are! 


TELEVISION 

When Rufus Rose’s “The Blue Fairy” 
ended its 26 week run at WGN-TV in 
Chicago, George Nelle remained to 
operate a puppet at the opening and 
closing of the cartoon-film show which 
replaced the “live” puppet show. 

October 12, “Thanks to Thurber” 
was presented on “Camera Three” 
WCBS-TV, featuring the Baird Pup- 
pets. Same Sunday, the Bairds ap- 
peared on the premiere of the Paul 
Winchell Show, WABC-TV. To quote 
N. Y. Sunday TIMES: “Art Carney 
and Bil Baird’s marionettes will have 
a ball on Novernber 30, from 5 to 6 
p.m. On that date they will sing, 
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dance and exchange whimsical lines 
in a video version of Prokofieff’s 
musical fairy tale, “Peter and the 
Wolf.”.... Initial plans for the TV show 
were created by Mr. Baird and Daniel 
Melnick, director of program develop- 
ment for A.B.C.-TV. It is expected 
that the show::. wil require the use 
of fifty or sixty marionettes.” 

Shari Lewis paid Patti Page’s Show a 
guest appearance on October 22 and 
was aS winsome as ever. 

Gayle and Doug Anderson are con- 
sistantly versatile and entertaining as 
they delight New York area viewers 
with “The Magic Clown” on WNTA- 
TV. Openings of toy centers and per- 
sonal appearances keep them jumping. 

Hope you saw Kukla, Ollie and Burr 
Tilstrom when they were guests on the 
Perry Como Show, November 1. 

Skipper Conlon, Houston, Texas, had 
Bob Mason’s puppets as his guests on 
“Krazy Kat Theatre” in October. Con- 
lon’s puppets had a zany ad-lib session 
with Mason’s puppets and finished 
with a full version of Bob’s well known 
“Punch and Judy” routine. 

Larry Smith can now be seen on 
Saturdays via the ABC Television net- 
work on the “Uncle Al Show.” This 
originates in the WCPO-TV studios, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Larry’s marionettes 
were also featured on “This is Music” 
October 27th. 


AROUND MANHATTAN 


The B. Gay Puppets will perform 
their “Ten Commandments” December 
7, 1:30 at the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, Englewood, N. J. and then ahead to 
February 1 at 3:00 p.m. at the YMCA 
in Paterson. Bea Geller regularly in- 
structs puppet classes every afternoon 
at the Jewish Community Center, 
Bayonne. 

Burton Wolfe, ..Malverne, Long 
Island, has been finishing the cast for 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice” and with Jerry 
Hartnett is completing puppets for 
“Peter and the Wolf.” 

Burton Wolfe, Jerry Hartnett, Pat 





Blackwood and Bob Brown visited Rod 
Ycung’s new studio apt. at 68 Washing- 
ton Street, Hoboken, N. J. Rod en- 
joyed an evening backstage at “Goldi- 
locks” hosted by backstage “wheel”, 
Milton Halpert, Assistant House Mana- 
ger at the Lunt-Fortaine Theatre, plus 
his work for NBC-TV, and who can be 
thanked for many P. J. contributions 
news-wise. 

At the Henry St. Playhouse, New 
York City, October 25 “Pinocchio” was 
presented by the Tony Nolles Puppets. 
That same afternoon the Berkeley 
Marionettes performed “Mysterious 
Island” at the George Gershwin Thea- 
tre, Brooklyn College. 

The Puppeteers, directed by Carol 
Fijan, Great Neck, N. Y., are bucy pre- 
senting their new adventure play, “The 
Mermaid and the Lost Pearl.” The 
musical tale teaches cooperation, bro- 
therhood and friendship on a level 
that children can truly understand. 
Cheers! 

If you are lucky enough to be in 
N.Y.C. some Sunday around 2:30 and 
are near the Hotel Albert, East 11th 
St. and University Place, you will want 
to see Lea and Gia Wallace performing 
their hand puppet shows. October 
show was “Puss in Boots” plus “Hal- 
loween Fun” while the first two Sun- 
days in November was “Candy Prin- 
cess” plus “Circus Revue.” Nov. 16 
and 23 they presented “Sleeping 
Beauty” plus “Thanksgiving” and on 
November 30 comes “Adventures of 
Sinbad.” Go. You might even win a 
door prize! 

Nancy Cole, lately of the West Coast, 
now of New York City, may be found 
demonstrating hand puppets, Shari 
Lewis line, in N. Y. department stores. 


OUR TRAVELERS 


Ralph Creese of San Francisco came 
home from three months in Europe to 
find the San Francisco Opera Company 
waiting for him to build three huge 
marionette musicians for the premiere 
performance of the opera “The Wise 
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Maiden” which opened in October, 

Lewis Mahlman, left for Europe after 
Festival and sends word describing 
visits to the Lanchester’s shop in 
Stratford, the Salzburg Marionettes 
and the Teschner collection in Vienna. 
Grapevine has it that Nebraska’s 
pride and joy, Marjorie Shanafelt, is 
heading for Europe come springtime 
...just for a _ visit. The Trotter 
Brothers are still in Europe. They 
are featuring several numbers con- 
structed for them by Frank Paris. 

We hear from Pvt. Jim Menke in 
Munich, where he will be stationed for 
some time. Jim is having a field day 
doing marionette shows for Special 
Services. “The highlight of the show,” 
one reporter calls his act. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ART 


October 4, in the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, the Proctor Puppets presented 
“Jack and the Magic Beanstalk” plus 
“Marionette Varieties.” Next on. the 
Museum schedule was a Puppetry 
Workshop for Adults, a six week ses- 
sion starting October 16. November 22 
brought the Coleman Puppet Theatre 
with “Rumpelstiltskin.” On December 
20, Nancy Hazell and Judith Lawrence 
will present “Raggle Taggle Renard” 
and “The Wishing Pot.” January 14 
marks the start of a six week 
Advanced Marionette Workshop to be 
instructed by Tony Urbano. January 
31, in the Children’s Concert Series, 
will come puppets in “La Boite aux 
Joujoux.” This will be preformed with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Feb- 
ruary 21, The Dorothy Hayward Mar- 
jonettes from Children’s Fairyland will 
do “The Three Wishes.” “The Prince 
and the Mermaid” will be shown by 
the Herrick Marionettes on March 14. 
To round out the season, “The Pink 
Siamese” will be premiered by the 
Puppeteens on April 18th. 

Gil Oden directed when “The Prin- 
cess and the Swineherd” was sponsored 
by the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
played by the Junior League Players 


on October 25, two performances. 


THINGS TO COME 


Walt Disney’s full-length animated 
version of “Sleeping Beauty” will be 
rehearsed in the new Technidrama-70 
wide screen process and in six channe] 
stereophonic sound and will be shown 
in key cities in February. Who will do 
for puppetry what Walt Disney did in 
widening the artistic as well as com- 
mercial aspects of animated films? 
Will it be you? 

Spies inform us that the Bairds will 
be doing “Davey Jones” as a “live” 
puppet spectacular in NYC this Christ- 
mas season. In September they and a 
full crew, including Carl Harms and 
Addis Williams, toured the gigantic 
“Ali Baba” production, with four 
special showings in upper New York 
State. 

Maurice Valency, Columbia Univer- 
sity professor who has adapted many 
foreign plays into Broadway scripts, 
wants to bring Japan’s Bunraku to 
New York. Valency feels it could prob- 
ably be made commercially successful 
because of the growing interest in 
audiences for unusual forms of enter- 
tainment. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Miss K. R. Drummond, Bookseller, 21 
Little Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, 
will be happy to send you lists and 
prices of her new and secondhand 
books on Art and Crafts. There is a 
wealth of puppet information in the 
listings alone! 

A recent addition to puppet booklists 
is by Miles Lee, who has toured Scot- 
land, northern England, Scandinavia 
and Iceland, as well as his regular 
season in the Mews Theatre during the 
Edinburgh Festival. PUPPET THEA- 
TRE...PRODUCTION and MANIPU- 
LATION is the name and its contents 
stress just that and leave the craft 
work to other volumes. Sounds like a 
valuable contribution since so little 
has been written on how, why or what 
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the puppet may perform. 

Cover of the November WOMAN’S 
DAY magazine features two clever 
hand puppet characters. Inside are 
patterns and directions for making Red 
Riding Hood, the wolf and a clown. 


See page 105. 
See October EVERY WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. “Prints from Japan for 


Your Home.” One print by “Masanobu” 
—puppet show woman! 


CHILDREN’S FAIRYLAND 


September 20 and 21, at Children’s 
Fairyland, Oakland, California, the 
Third Annual Puppet Fair was staged. 
Among shows were: “The Magic Fly- 
swatter” by Dorothy Hayward’s Mario- 
nettes; Pat and Hannah Lavin Mario- 
nettes; “Jack the Giant Killer” by the 
Mounts; “Twinkle and George” by 
Lettie Connell; Party Puppets of 
Marion Derby; Santa’s Village Pup- 
pets; Skipper Sedley; Wolo; Variety by 
the String Theatre; Oznowicz Mario- 
nettes; Pat Whitehill Marionettes; 
“Sylvie and Pup” by Jerry Juhl; Vaga- 
bond ' Puppets Teen Troupe and 
“Beauty and the Beast” by the Vaga- 
bond Puppets, O.R.D. 

Tony Urbano sends us a tentative 
schedule of shows to be staged in 
Children’s Fairyland. Currently play- 
ing and replacing “The Magic Fly- 
swatter” is a musical version of “The 
Three Pigs.” The end of December 
will bring “Rapunzel”. The 1959 sea- 
son will include “The Fairyland 
Follies” a revue; “Red Riding Hood” 
an operetta; “One Eye, Two Eyes, 
Three Eyes” a play; and “The Road 
to Christmas”; a spectacle! 


IN THE NEWS 


Just prior to Festival, August 2, Bob 
Mason was highlighted in a full page 
spread in the JOURNAL HERALD, 
Dayton, Ohio. Also pictured was 
P. of A. member, Mrs. Ruth Bolick, 
special education teacher at Edison 
School, Dayton. 

EVANSTON REVIEW recently add- 


ed a touch of glamor to its pages by 
including photos of six professiona) 
directors hard at work on plays for the 
Children’s Theatre of Evanston, 
Chicago. Who had the most radiant 
smile? Anne Thurman, drama teacher 
at Haven School, who was Festival 
Chairman for the Northwestern P of A 
Fest. Anne will direct “The Magical 
Grasshopper Green,” January 24 and 
31 and... has served as business mana- 
ger, house manager, costumer and 
director (“Mrs. Goose of Animal 
Town”) for the Children’s Theatre and 
is known, too, for her work in puppe- 
teering with the Junior League of 
Evanston. She is president of the 
Tilinois - Wisconsin Conference of Com- 
munity Theaters.” 

Here’s a story from TIME: “In 
Blackpool, England, Ventriloquist 
Terry Hall was threatened with loss of 
membership in the Association of Non- 
Smokers unless he stops his dummy 
from smoking during the act.” 


PERSONALS 


Barry Campbell, who recently 
moved to San Francisco from southern 
California, will present operas with 
marionettes at the Opus One, a hi-fi 
bistro, beginning in October with “The 
Secret of Suzanne.” 

Though Betty Root is teaching 
English and coaching drama, she and 
husband, Sandy, are sponsored by the 
Steffen’s Dairy Foods Company with 
this year, the “Tiny Town Circus.” 
Sandy works marionettes while Betty 
does hand puppets in shows in and 
around Witchita, Kansas. 

Larry Kelly took over for Pat in 
August at Santa’s Workshop, North 
Pole, Colorado, while Pat joined an 
ice show. Marge Kelly’s “Windy 
Wood” was guest conductor on the 
program of the Topeka Civic Sym- 
phony. Marge did a six week tour 
for the Western Canadian Fair Asso- 
ciation grandstand shows, followed by 
more bookings in Canada and British 
Columbia. 
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Ruth and Don Gilpen visited Kings- 
Jand Camp with Cedric Head and later 
assisted with his Kingsland Marion- 
étte department store series in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Bill Buxton, Princeton University, 
will present “Christmas in Norway” 
and variety show for the children’s 
party of Sons of Norway on December 
26 in Evanston, Illinois. 

Jim Rose teaches theatre and art at 
Storrs College, Connecticut. Bun Rose 
is still flying jets, now in Key West, 
Florida. “Little” Christopher is now 
in Jr. High, at home in Waterford, 
Conn. 

Catherine Reighard is now a full 
time psychoanalist complete with 
offices, et al. Lucky neurotics! 

Pat and George Latshaw moved into 
their new apartment in Cleveland this 
fall. Pat is public relations director for 
all the Y.W.C.A.’s in metropolitian 
Cleveland. 

Before touring the Cole’s “Circus”, 
Bob Brown and Pat Blackwood spent 
a weekend at Catherine Hathaway’s 
and visited the Kansas Free State 
Fair where they found the Star Pup- 
peteers. This turned out to be Gladys 
Shockey, her daughter plus another 
young assistant, performing a hand 
puppet play under a tent for the Anti 
Labor Law Committee. Ordinarily, 
Gladys is usually teamed with Frances 
Ward as the Jupiter Puppets. 

Bob Mason took delivery on a brand 


new trailer in September and headed 
for 17 weeks of touring in Texas. The 
trailer has full size bed plus bunk bed, 
gas lights, gas heater, gas stove, ice 
box, and tanks for storage of water. 
All this makes him a real gypsy pup- 
peteer and able to live in comfort no 
matter how small the towns of the 
great Southwest! 

Rena Prim had a visit from Bob Ma- 
son. After a puppet and coffee session, 
Rena, Bob, Bobbie and Howard Byram, 
Bob Lanclos, Skipper Conlon, Lonnie 
Franklin and Bob Mason’s assistant, 
Sam Osburn, iourneyed forth to a 
“puppet” party at the famous San 
Jacinto Inn. 

Guests at the Journal office since 
last issue were George Merten, Bonnie 
and John Shirley and Helen Joseph. 
You are always invited to drop in. 
Just 15 miles south of Columbus on 
Route 23. 


CURTAIN TIME 


We close with one of Punch’s 
favorite quotations: “Always do today 
what you might put off until tomor- 


row.” This news is for you and 
about you. Don’t let “them” do it! 
“You” do it! Thank you and please 
pull the curtain. 

Rod Young 

Box 313 


Midtown Station 
New York 18, New York 








A NEW PUNCH AND JUDY 





BY S. FOSTER DAMON 


Mr. Damon gives his script of age 
old Punch & Judy as he presents it 
annually at Annisquam, oases. Well 
known for his research into folk ma- 
terial he has written an introduction 
da ive of the origin and mean- 
ing of the “wickedest play in the 
world.” To this he has added a use- 
ful bibtoeraeny of the well known 
Punc udy scripts and also 
other works and references to the 
play. $2.75 


BARRE GAZETTE 


Massachusetts 
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THE PUPPET STORE 


THE HAND PUPPETS 
THE MARIONETTE 


BY GEORGE MERTEN — Two new manual type books — $5.00 each. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


List of Puppetry Books — by Fern Zwickey 
= of Puppet Plays — by Alfred Waliace 

Music for Puppet Plays — by Lewis 7 
eee in Religious Education — Rev. Wm. H. Jacoby 


WORKSHOP MANUALS 


New Manuals from Chapel Hill Workshop — Mimeographed + postpaid 


STEVENS—ROSE MARIONETTE 


Full size (24 inch) diagrams with diagram for control and directions for stringing 
All the years of experience of Martin Stevens pad Rufus Rose 
combined in this diagram. $1.00 


PUPPET PARADE FOLIO 


Seven Years of PUPPETRY JOURNAL Pictures, in Nicely Designed Folder. 
Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research material or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. — $2.25 postpaid. 


MAKING AND STAGING MARIONETTES by Bill Baird 


(A 4 page manual, complete with diagrams for marionettes, stages, costumes in 
color. Complete plays, etc. Published by Woman’s Day) 4 cents 


PUPPETS ARE FUN 
16 page mimeo booklet by Corpus Christi Junior League... making and staging 


hand puppets. Full size cutting patterns and many diagrams for simple hand 
puppets. Price $.75 


FINGER PUPPETS BY ERMA AND FLORENCE 


Those delightful finger puppets that you bought at last year’s Fest. 
Clown, Coldier, indian and Ballerina at $3.00 each, postpaid. 
Many others slightly higher. Write for complete list. 


LOST BOY 
PUPPET PLAY BY NORA WOOD 


Royalt rd la paesonats, No royalty to leagues, service groups 
ad nd Sart Sk pilaye $1.00 postpaid 


FIRST BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY 


SECOND BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY 
BY W. H. WHANSLAW 
Both for $3.50 postpaid. 


VERTICAL CONTROLS 


English type vertical control—ready to use—by Tom Harrison $2.50 postpaid 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 
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